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Rura mibiet rigu placeant im vallibus amnes, 
“= VIRG, 
NE of themoft natural and pureft pleafures arifing from the ef- 
fect of external objects on the mind, is the enjoyment of rural 
profpects and rural fcenery. The ideas of health, contentment, peace, 
and innocence, are fo interwoven with thofe of the country, that 
their conneCtion has become proverbial; and the pleafures arifing 
from it are not only celebrated by thofe who have experienced their 
{weets, but they are frequently fuppofed by thoufands to whom they 
never were known, and defcribed by many by whom they have long 
been forgeiten. 

Of them, as-of every other enjoyment, the value is enhanced by 
viciflitude; and Jong exclufion is one great ingredient in the delight 
of their attainment. Few have been fo unfortunate as to have an op- 
portunity of forming a full idea of that pleafure which a great ftate 
criminal is faid to have felt, when on being taken from his dungeon, 
he faw the light and breathed the open air, though but for that thort 
fpace which conducted him te his fcaffold.° But it may in fome mea- 
{ure be conceived from the fatisfaction which moft men have at times 
experienced in changing the fmoky atmofphere and clofe corrupted 
vapour of a crowded town, for the pure elaftic breeze of a furze hill, 
or the balmy perfume of a bean-field, 

With fuch increafed enjoyment do I now feel the pleafures of the 
country, after being, as Milton fays, “ long in populous city pent.” A 
very prefling invitation of my friend Colonel Cau/lic prevailed over that 
indolence, which was always a part of my conftitution, and which I 
feel advanced life no wife tend to diminifh; having one day miffed 
half a dozen acquaintance, one after another, who I was informed 
had gone into the country, | came home in the evening, found a fe- 
cond letter from the Colonel, urging my vifit, read part of Virgil’s 
fecond Georgic, looked from my higheft window on the fun just a- 
bout to fet amidft the golden clouds of a beautiful weftern fky, and 
coming down ftairs, ordered my man to pack up my portmanteau, 
and next morning fet out for my friend's country feat, whence 1 now 
-addrefs my readers. : 

To me, who am accuftomed to be idle without being vacant, whofe 
thoughts are rather wandering than bufy, and whofe fancy rather 
various than vivid, the foft and modeft painting of Nature in this 
beautiful retirement of my friend’s, is particularly fuited. Here where 
I am feated at this moment, in a little fhaded arbour with a floping 
lawn in front, covered with fome fheep that are refting in the noon- 
day heat, with their lambkins around them; with a grove of pines 
on the right hand, through which a fcarcely ftirring breeze is heard 
faintly to whifper ; with a brook on the left, to the gurgle of which 
the willows on its fide feem to liften in filence; this landfcape with a 
back ground of diftant hills, on which one can difcover the fmoke of 
the fhepherd’s fire, rifing in large lazy volumes to a thinly-fleckered 
iky; all this forms a fcene peaceful though enlivened, oblivious of 
care yet rich in thought, which foothes my indolence with a congenial 
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quiet, yety di: om it with the fwellings of enthufiafm, and the dreams 
of ims aginat ion, 

On this fubject of the enjoyment of rural contemplation, I was 
meets} leafed with fome reflections 1a itely fent me by a correfpondent, 

ho fabferibes himfelf Eubulus. “ lt is the great error of mankind,” 
fa ys he, ** that in the purfuit of happinefs, they commonly feek for it 
“ in violent gratifications, in pleafures which are too intenfe in their 
“* degree to be of long duration, and of which even the frequent re- 
“ petition blunts the capacity of enjoyment. There is no leflon more 
** ufeful to mankind than that which teaches them, that the moft ra- 
‘* tional happinefs is averfe to all turbulent emotions; that it is ferene 
‘*¢ and moderate in its nature; that its ingredients are neither coftly 
** in the acquifition, nor difficult in the attainment, but prefent them- 
* felves almoft voluntarily to a well-ordered mind, and are open to 
“ every rank and condition of life, where abfolute indigence is ex- 
** cluded.” 

“* The intellectual pleafures have this peculiar and fuperlative ad- 
** vantage over thofe that are merely fenfual, that the moft delightful 
** of the former require no appropriation of their objeéts in order to 
their enjoyment. The contemplative man, who is an admirer of 
the beauties of nature, has an ideal property in all its objects. He 
** enjoys the hill, the vale, the {tream, the wood, the garden, with a 
“ pleafure more exquifite, becaufe more unallayed, than that of their 
‘* adtual pofleflor, To him each enjoyment is heightened by the fenfe 
‘* of that unremitting bounty which furnithes it; nor is he difquieted 
** by the anxiety of maintaining a pofleflion of which he cannot be de- 
“ prived, How truly may he exclaim with the poet ! 
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‘** IT care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 
** You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 
** You cannot fhut the windows of the fky, 
“© Through which Aurora fhews her brightening face; 
* You cannot bar my conftant feet to trace 
“© The woods and lawns, by living ftream, at eve: 
“ Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace; 
- Of Fancy, Reafon, Virtue, nought can me bereave *, 


‘ Toa mind of that happy conformation which the poet here de- 
“ fcribes, the fources of pleafure are infinite. Nature is not lefs. de- 
*¢ jightful in her general impreflions, than when furveyed in detail; 
4 and to the former of thefe the verfes above quoted feem chiefly to 
‘‘ refer, It is certain that we experience a high degree of pleafure in 
‘“ certain emotions, excited by the general contemplation of Nature, 
‘S when the attention does not dwell minutely upon any of the objects 
‘¢ that furround us. Sympathy, the moft powerful principle in the hu- 
‘* man compofition, has a {trong effect in conftituting the pleafure here 
alluded to. The ftillnefs of the country, and the tranquillity of its 
‘© fcenes, has a fenfible eflect in calming the diforder of the paffions, 
‘‘ and inducing a temporary ferenity of mind, By the fame fympa- 
“‘ thy, the milder patlions are excited, while the turbulent are laid 
“ afleep. That man muift be of a hardened frame indeed, who can 
- hear unmoved the fong of the feathered tribes, when Spring calls 
“ forth “ all Nature’s harmony,” or who can behold, without a cor- 
chatias emotion of joy and of gratitude, the {prightlinefs of the 
* young race of animals. wantoning in the exercife of their new 
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* powers, and invigorated by the benignity of the air, and the luxu- 
‘* riancy of their paftures.” 

My landlord Colonel Cauftic, though I will venture to fay for him, 
that he is neither without the fenfibility of mind, nor the emotions of 
pious gratitude, which my correfpondent jultly fuppofes the contem- 
plation of the rural {cene to excite, yet furveys it not with feelings of 
quite fo placid a fort as in fome other minds it will be apt to produce, 
Here, as every where elfe, he ftamps on the furrounding objeé&s fome- 
what of the particular impreflion of his character. That fentimenr, 
which, like the genius of Socrates, perpetually attends him, the child 
of virtue and of philanthropy, nurfed by {pleen, though here it puts on 
a certain tendernefs which it has not in-town, and is rather difpofed 
to complain than to cenfure, yet walks with him, not unemployed, 
through his woods and his fields, and throws on the fineft of their 
beauties a tint of its own colouring, as the glafs of the little inftru- 
ment called a Claude Loraine, dims the landfcape which is viewed 
through it, . 

I have not been able to convince him that the weather is not very 
much changed from what it was in his younger days, and he quotes 
many obfervations in fupport of the milder temperature of the air in 
thofe long paft feafons. But his fifter (a very refpectable maiden la- 
dy, a few years younger than the Colonel, who keeps houfe for him) 
infifts on the difference‘in ftronger terms, and is furprifed at my un- 
belief, even though it is backed by the regifter. Of her faith in this 
article fhe fhews the fincerity, by her practice in houfehold-matters, 
having, as fhe tells me, for thefe fifteen or fixteen years paft, taken 
out the greens from the fire-places at leaft a fortnight earlier than for- 
merly, and not uncarpeting the rooms, nor taking down the window- 
curtains, till near a month later than fhe was wont to do. 

On the appearance of his own fields the Colonel does not fay quite 
fo much, the culture he has beftowed on them counteracting in that 
particular the natural deterioration; but where-ever nature has been 
jeft to herfelf; her productions, according to him, have grown more 
fcanty. When we ftart a hare, or flufh a partridge in our walks, the 
Colonel always tells me there is not one for ten in his grounds that he 
ufed to fee formerly ; and he rather feemed to enjoy than condole with 
my want of fport, when I went yefterday a-fifhing on the very fame 
part of the river from which he informed me he was of old fure of 
catching a difh of trouts in an hour’s time any day of the feafon. Nor 
was he quite well pleafed with his man John’ s attempting to account 
for it, by his neighbour Lord Grubwell’s having lately fent down a 
cafting- -net for the ufe of his gamekeeper., 

On the fubject.of Lord Grubwell, however, in other matters, he is 
generally apt enough himfelf to expatiate. “ This man,” f2id he, 
* whofe father acquired the fortune which afterwards procured the 
fon his title, has ftarted into the rank, without the manners or the 
tafte of a gentleman. The want of the firft would only be felt thofe 
two or three times in the year when one is obliged to meet wich 
him; but the perverfion of the latter, with a full pure to give it 
way, makes his neighbourhood a very unfortunate one. That ri- 
fing ground on the left, which was formerly one of the fineft green 
{wells in the world, he has put yon vile Gothic tower on, as he calls 
it, and has planted half a dozen little carronades on the top of it, 
which it is a favourite amufement with him to fire on holidays and 
birth-days, or when fome refpected vifitor drinks tea there.” “ That 
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will frighten your Dryads,” faid I, fmiling. “It often frightens 
“ my fifter,” replied the Colonel; “ and lam weak enough to let it 
fret me. I can bear the man’s nonfenfe, when it is not heard two 
miles off. That ugly dry gap in the bank oppofite, was the channel of 
a rill, of which he turned the courfe, to make a ferpentine river for 
his Chinefe bridge, which he had built, without knowing where to 
‘ find water for it, And from the litte hills behind he has rooted out 
** all the natural fringe of their birch and oak fhrub-woad, to cover 
their tops with {tiff circular plantations. Then his temples and fta- 
tues, with their white plafter and paint, meet one’s eye in every 
corner. I have been fain to run up that hedge, to fcreen me from 
all thofe impertinencies, though it loft my favourite feat the beft 
half of its profpedt.” 

But Colonel Cauftic has other wrongs from the innovations of his 
neighbour, which he fuffers without telling them. Lord Grubwell’s 
improvements often intrench on a feeling more tender than the Colo- 
nel’s tafte, though that is delicate enough, The fcenes around him 
have thofe ties upon my friend’ which long acquaintance naturally 
gives them over a mind fo fufceptible as his, As the Mythology of 
the ancients animated all Nature, by giving a tutelary power to every 
wood and fountain, fo he has peopled’ many of the objects in his 
view with the ynages of pat events, of departed friends, of warm af-+ 
fections, of tender regrets; and he feels the change, or fometimes 
even the improvement, as a facrilege that drives the deity from the 
place. This fentiment of memory is felt but very imperfectly in a 
town ; in the country it retains all its force, and with Colonel Cauttic 
it operates in the ftrongeft manner poflible. Here he withdraws him- 
{elf from an age which he thinks is in its decline, and finds in the 
world of remembrance that warmth of friendfhip, that purity of man- 
ners, that refinement of breeding, that elegance of form, that dignity 
of deportment, which charmed his youth. This is perhaps one caufe 
of his feverity, when at any time he mixes with mankind ; 'tis like 
leaving an enlightened company of friends, for the frivolous fociety 
of ordinary men, which often overcomes the temper of the beft-na- 
tured people, and, if it does not fink them into fadnefs and filence, 
will generally make them “ humorous and peevifh.” 

Even the recollection of fufferings endears to fuch a mind as 
Cauftic’s the fcene that recalls them. I obferved, that where-ever our 
{troll began, it commonly ended in a /ombre walk, that led through a 
grove of beeches to a little fequeftered dell. Here 1 remarked one tree 
fenced round in fuch a manner as fhewed a particular attention to its 
growth, I ftopped as we pafled, and looked on it with a face of in- 
guiry. ‘“* That tree,” faid the Colonel, obferving me, “is about forty 
‘* years old.”—He went on a few paces—‘* It was planted by a 
“ Lady,’—throwing his eye on the ground, and bluthing, as I 
thought. —** It was planted”— He walked fome fteps farther; looked 
back, and fighed.—‘*‘ She was then one of the fineft women in the 
“ world!” 
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